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SEC. JOHANNS: "Thank you everyone for your patience. I appreciate it immensely. I am 
joined for today's news conference by Dr. John Clifford, our chief veterinarian at APHIS; and 
by also on the telephone Dr. Danny Matthews who is an internationally respected scientist 
from the Veterinary Laboratories Agency in Weybridge, England. And as I said, he joins us 
on the line. 

"I asked Dr. Matthews to join me for a couple of reasons-- first to ensure that I accurately 
relay the test results and information he has provided and then, secondly, because he is 
recognized worldwide as an expert in this area, so he brings independent perspective to our 
discussion. And again, I thank you for being here. 

"Today I do have quite a bit of information to share with you including the test results 
from England and some changes to USDA protocols for BSE testing. So I'll just get started. 

"Let me say at the outset that the USDA has spent a tremendous amount of time on this 
issue. Secretary Veneman did before me, and I have, and certainly our scientists have, and 
today I'm going to share what I've learned, the concerns that I've raised and the steps that I 
intend to address those concerns. 

"So let me start first with the test results. As you are aware, last November we had an 
inconclusive report from a rapid screening test. USDA then conducted two IHC confirmatory 
tests, and both came out negative. A few weeks ago an additional confirmatory test was 
conducted, and that test is referred to as the Western blot test. 

"On June 101 learned that test was reactive and shared those results at that time. 

"We now have the test results from the lab in Weybridge, England, as well as the results 
from additional testing in our own lab, and again I am here today to share those results with 
you. 

"The results confirm the presence of BSE in this animal, an animal that was blocked from 
entering the food supply thanks to the firewalls that are in place. It is critically important to 
note that this animal was identified as a high risk animal. A sample was taken, and the carcass 
was incinerated. 

"These steps ensured that it would never impact human health or animal health. 

"It is also important to remember that we are currently testing about 1,000 cattle per day. 
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we have said all along that we expected additional positive test results. One positive result out 
of 388,000 tests in our enhanced surveillance program indicates that the presence of the 
disease is extremely, extremely low in the United States. 

"The fact that this animal was blocked from entering the food supply tells us that our 
safeguards are working exactly as they should. 

"I'd like to talk to you for a moment about some details of the test results if I might. All of 
the tests came out positive except a rapid Western blot test. Among the tests conducted at the 
Weybridge lab was an additional IHC confirmatory test that came back positive. 

"As you will recall as I mentioned in my opening comments, our IHC confirmatory tests 
came back negative. I bring this to your attention because the experts tell me that the differing 
results do not necessarily mean error. There are a lot of factors involved. 

"We are working with Dr. Matthews and his team to develop a fact sheet that explains 
those factors in detail -- which we will make available on our website if it's not there already. 
For now, bear with me as I try to walk through this in laymen's terms. 

"The Weybridge lab indicates that this animal has a very low level of abnormal prion 
protein in the brain, making them more difficult to detect. Additionally, the abnormalities 
were isolated-- in other words, not consistent throughout the brain -- making it possible for 
one sample to test negative while another sample might test positive. 

"Here's another point that I found very interesting. This isn't a test where a scientist can 
just open up a catalog and purchase the IHC test. It's not a standardized test as such. The tests 
are assembled, for lack of a better term again using laymen's words here, at a local laboratory. 
In the United States, that laboratory here is in Ames, Iowa. 

"There are variables which include different types of antibodies which can be used under 
OIE guidelines, international guidelines. The antibody is what detects the abnormalities in the 
brain. The fact that USDA used a different antibody than that used at Weybridge could also 
account for differing results. 

"Hopefully that helps you to understand how and why IHC tests can sometimes produce 
varying results. It is important for you to know that the Weybridge experts reviewed USDA's 
November IHC confirmatory test, and they reached the same conclusion. 

"As I mentioned, the other internationally accepted confirmatory test, the SAF Western 
blot, also detected BSE in this animal. That's why after careful consideration and consultation 
with scientists I am calling for a change in our testing. I have directed our scientists to work 
with international experts to develop protocol for simultaneously performing the IHC and the 
Western blot test in the event of another inconclusive screening test. 

"I have also called for a careful analysis of the antibodies we are using to conduct the IHC 
test to make sure that we're using the most current and the best option. 

"I must admit that when I first heard that the antibody we use is different from the 
antibody used at the Weybridge lab, I wondered about whether that was a flaw in the IHC 
testing. But I am told that it is not. Dr. Matthews assures me that even at their world- 
renowned lab they conduct periodic reviews of the variants used in the IHC test including the 
antibodies. In fact we're talking about having USDA scientists participate in those reviews to 
ensure our tests are in line with the very latest science. 

"In other words, the protocol we developed just a few years ago to conduct the test. 
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we develop as a result of this testing might not be the best option in 2007. 

"Science is ever evolving. It is not static. And as we learn more we apply the knowledge. 
Having said all of that about the IHC, perhaps the most important thing to remember is that 
we've only needed this test three times since our enhanced surveillance began. Three times out 
of 388,309 tests, three times that we have had inconclusive screening results. And I'm told that 
the reliability of the screening test is very sound. 

"We use something called the biorad ELISA test in our enhanced surveillance program. 
Dr. Matthews has indicated that he agrees with USDA scientists who believe biorad ELISA is 
a very effective screening test. 

"Now if I might take a few moments to broaden the discussion. As you know, I was 
confirmed in January so I was not a part of the USDA team when this case started out in 
November. Because of that and the more recent testing, I asked for a comprehensive review of 
the events and activities since the inconclusive November test. I have reviewed the reports and 
conducted several meetings with the Inspector General as well as our scientists, and I've 
identified four areas of concern for me. 

"I'm going to be very straightforward in discussing them and in my response to those 
issues. The first relates to the way parts of the carcass were identified and stored while the 
testing was being conducted in November. Parts of this animal were stored with those of four 
other animals, making it difficult to isolate the parts of the animal. 

"The right steps were taken to address the concern. The five carcasses were all incinerated; 
ensuring that there was absolutely no risk of this animal entering the human food or animal 
feed supplies. Additionally a corrective action plan was developed and carried out to tighten 
the controls at the facility. 

"I want to make sure that quality controls are equally tight at the other locations where 
samples are being taken and tested, so I'm directing APHIS to conduct an analysis of the 
sampling and segregation procedures so we can ensure accuracy. While the problem was 
appropriately addressed in this case, it's important that we be precise. 

"My second concern relates to an experimental test that was run on this sample back in 
November in addition to the standard test. A sample this sensitive should not be subjected to 
additional tests for research purposes without specific protocol to guide that action. 

"To address the issue I have directed our scientists to again work with international 
experts to develop protocol that ensures tremendous thought is given to the appropriate 
handling of a sample once it has generated an inconclusive result. 

"I also want to mention that the experimental test revealed abnormalities. Because the test 
was not validated and because it followed the two approved IHC tests that came out negative, 
the results were not reported out of the lab. Again, appropriate protocols relating to additional 
testing for research will prevent a similar situation in the future. 

"During the course of my review I met several times with the Inspector General and her 
staff, and they've boiled it down to two additional concerns relating to protocols. One concern 
is the freezing of this sample, because it's not consistent with guidelines. 

"Our scientists agree that the freezing did not compromise the integrity of the sample. The 
IG does not dispute that conclusion, but because freezing can compromise the sample and our 
protocol indicates samples should not be frozen, I am dispatching USDA's staff to go over the 
protocols at the locations where samples are collected to ensure that the samples are not 
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"The second concern the IG expressed and the last one on my list relates to inadequate 
paperwork. When the IHC test was conducted in November, no formal report was completed. 
The results were relayed as you know, but the paperwork was not finished. Clearly, 
documentation is an important component of sensitive scientific activity. Completing the 
paperwork is necessary. I've stressed the importance of complete and accurate documentation, 
and I've directed our administrators to spot- check lab activity to make sure that the reports are 
completed in the future. 

"Now if I might just wrap up my comments with a little bit of perspective. We can discuss 
the differing test results, we can debate the best use of antibodies two years ago, now, and in 
the future, but we must remember that we are talking about a single case, one sample, and it 
has been subject now to a tremendous amount of testing. 

"In fact in my meeting with the Inspector General and her staff I was assured that the 
protocols were followed in the cases they examined except this one. I have already outlined 
their concerns and mine about this issue. Remarkably after conducting 388,000 tests under our 
enhanced surveillance program we have only had three inconclusive tests. Only three times 
have we needed to engage the protocols for confirmatory testing, extremely rare. And only 
one of those has come back positive, one out of 388,000. 

"U.S. beef is safe, plain and simple. Nothing about the events of the past few weeks nor 
today's announcement should change in any way the confidence we have in our beef supply. I 
enjoyed beef this noon for lunch. It is the safest in the world, and I will continue to enjoy 
beef. As many of you have come to understand, I tend to tell it like it is. 

"This is as straightforward as I can get it. The BSE threat to humans in this country is so 
remote that there's a better chance you'll get hurt crossing the street to get to the grocery store 
than by the beef you buy in the grocery store. 

"Frankly, it is a remarkable testimony to the effectiveness of the interlocking safeguards 
that one case of BSE is discovered among 388,000 samples collected in the past year. All the 
necessary steps were also taken to protect public health. 

"None of the concerns I have outlined impacted public health, which of course is our top 
priority. So there is absolutely no question in my mind that Americans can and should 
continue to be very confident in their beef supply. 

"And the same is true for our international friends. I appreciate the calm, the very 
thoughtful reactions we've heard from many of our trading partners including Japan and 
Canada. At a time when some countries are dealing with dozens or even hundreds of cases of 
BSE, the international community recognizes that the key issue is whether the food supply is 
protected, and ours clearly is. 

"They are basing their decisions on science, the international language, and that's exactly 
what we have asked them to do because science clearly indicates that the safety of our beef is 
there. This case supports that conclusion, recognizing that this animal was blocked from both 
the human food supply and the animal feed supply. 

"The carcass was incinerated to ensure it did not and could not pose any kind of threat to 
public health. I was very reassured when Dr. Matthews told me that in the international 
community our credibility is enhanced by this testing. 

"We also have our firewalls, and they are always worth mentioning. They include our ban 
on specified risk materials from the food supply, our ruminant-to-ruminant feed ban that has 
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"Now with that, ladies and gentlemen, what I would like to do is ask Dr. Danny Matthews 
from the Veterinary Laboratories Agency in Weybridge, England, to chime in. I might 
mention that Dr. Matthews and I have shared some of the things that we have discussed today. 
And again, he will be very, very helpful in terms of bringing perspective to this issue. 

"Regarding the different IHC test results, what I would like to do is have the doctor start 
with that and then talk about and quantify the human health risk relative to BSE, not only in 
this country but for that matter worldwide, if he can. 

"So Dr. Matthews, we would like you to go ahead and get started. 

DR. DANNY MATTHEWS: "Thank you. The line is breaking up intermittently, so I'm 
hoping I've picked up on the key issues that you wanted me to contribute on, one being the 
differences in IHC protocols. 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Doctor, go ahead. 

OPERATOR: "Go ahead, Mr. Matthews. 

DR. MATTHEWS: "Okay. Sorry. Firstly, the different IHC protocols and then try and 
quantify the human health risks. 

"Now, there are no two laboratories around the world that are using identical IHC methods 
and not a single test that you can take off the shelf. And in fact there's been quite a lot of 
resistance in Europe when there was an attempt to see if there was any scope for having a 
common protocol. In some cases just variations in water content can actually mean that your 
test does not perform equally. So it really is appropriate for each laboratory to develop the test 
that works best for them. 

"The key to this is that you're able to compare it with the performance of other 
laboratories against some standard reference material. So the fact that Ames has got a 
different protocol to ours does not suggest -- 

SEC. JOHANNS: "The line is breaking up. Go ahead. 

OPERATOR: "Go ahead, Mr. Matthews. 

DR. MATTHEWS: "I think what one needs to do is obviously look at what went wrong. 
Firstly the different IHC protocols identify (unclear) human health -- 

"I'm getting some feedback here. I'm afraid I'm hearing myself. Conducting an IHC test is 
a bit like baking a cake. The antibody is critical -- 

OPERATOR: "Excuse me. Sorry, I do apologize. If you could please continue to stand by. 
One moment. If all participants could please continue to hold, we're working out some 
technical issues with the audio. Thank you. Please continue holding. 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Why don't we start with the doctor, and then if we can't get a clear 
voice from Dr. Matthews we'll go ahead and take your questions. Go ahead. 

DR. CLIFFORD: "Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I would like to reiterate what was stated 
earlier by the Secretary. This result is not an unexpected occurrence in a testing program of 
this magnitude. Again we are currently testing nearly 1,000 animals a day as part of our 
surveillance effort. It's not surprising that we would find additional cases of the disease in a 
targeted program of this size. 
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"In fact that's what this program is designed to do. Our goal is to get the data we need m 

make meaningful estimates about the rate of prevalence in the United States. By any measure, 

that prevalence is extremely low. The goal of our program is to find out just how low and we 

are very encouraged by what we found so far. 

"In regard to the overall nature of the testing protocol we've had in place, I would just like 
to say that it's normal for testing protocols for diseases to evolve along with knowledge about 
those diseases and how they affect the population. 

"There are several different sound protocols used around the world for BSE, and one of 
them is the one we have been using in the U.S. as the IHC is the preferred confirmatory test 
as BSE. 

"The question then becomes though, is a different protocol fit for the U.S.? As Secretary 
Johanns has stated, we'll now be running the Western blot alongside the IHC as part of our 
testing protocol. This is not to say that the IHC isn't a good test. It is a good test, an 
internationally accepted one, and we will continue to use it. But the use of the Western blot 
alongside it will provide an additional level of assurance to our efforts. 

"We'll also be working with Weybridge scientists on proficiency testing to ensure that our 
testing protocol and laboratory procedures remain robust as they can be. 

"As to the epidemiological work, we are quite certain we have identified the herd of origin 
of this animal but we want to be sure. So we're doing DNA testing. And the reason is, it's 
important not because we would just expect to find one more BSE animal associated with this 
herd. On the contrary, experience worldwide has shown that it is highly unusual to find more 
than one BSE animal in a herd. 

"The value of identifying the herd lies in looking at the type of sources of feed the herd 
would have been exposed to and any other possible explanations for how the animal would 
have gotten BSE. 

"With that, I will turn it back to you, Mr. Secretary. 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Dr. Matthews? Any chance he's on? No. Okay. I'll start with you. 

REPORTER: "Mr. Secretary, Randy Fabi with Reuters. 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Hi, Randy. 

REPORTER: "You haven't said anything about the animal itself. Can you tell us where it 
was born (unclear)? 

SEC. JOHANNS: "The animal as you know is -- well not the animal but we're now going 
through the process of some DNA testing. And until we complete that we just aren't going to 
have anything new to offer. As the doctor indicated, we want to be as sure as we can about 
the animal and we are putting together information. The doctor did indicate when we made the 
first announcement that at least at this point we don't have any evidence that this was an 
imported animal. And we can repeat that. 

"Yes? 

REPORTER: (off- mike) 

SEC. JOHANNS: "It shouldn't. This is a very aged animal. We have been working with 
Japan, as you know on beef supplies under 20 months, from animals under 20 months. There 
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fact that this animal was, we have indicated bom before the feed ban. So it's at least eight 
years old. 

"The other thing I would offer is that the comments from Japan have been very measured 
and very much appreciated. Japan as you know has now recorded its 20th case of BSE. Japan 
has a good understanding of BSE. They also have a good understanding of protecting the food 
supply. 

"Unfortunately Dr. Matthews wasn't able to, we weren't able to get a clear signal, but I'll 
quote something he said to me as we visited within a half an hour of this news conference. He 
said something to the effect that finding BSE now is like finding a needle in a haystack. It's 
just literally becoming difficult to find BSE. 

"The reason for that is the ruminant- to -ruminant feed ban, and then when you get into the 
human health issue it's the removal of the SRMs. 

"So very, very clearly I don't think our discussions with Japan will be impacted-- again 
because we have a huge difference just in the age of the animal. 

"Yes. 

REPORTER: (off-mike) 

SEC. JOHANNS: "The first case was the Washington case, and then this would be the 
second. 

"Yes? 

REPORTER: "Mr. Secretary, Dr. Clifford in the Friday teleconference we all remember so 
well mentioned (unclear) in general about the possibility of atypical case. Is there anything to 
suggest that would be the case here or is this a case of something kind of sticking out -- 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Go ahead. 

DR. CLIFFORD: "The molecular protein patterns of this particular BSE case were very 
much like some that have been found in France, not those found typically in the UK. 
However, there's a lot to be learned about the phenotypic expression of BSE that's unknown. 
So for the purposes of internationally, this is a case of BSE. 

"We would describe this as a case of BSE with a molecular pattern that differs from those 
that you would see classically from the UK. 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Yes, sir? 

REPORTER: "Was the cow found (unclear)? 

SEC. JOHANNS: "We haven't confirmed where -- it came to a slaughter, a 4D plant in -- 

DR. CLIFFORD: "It came to a 3D, 4D facility, and that's a facility that would take 
animals not for human consumption. These are facilities where deads, dyings, diseased or 
downers would come. And that's all the information we've provided other than the fact that the 
animal was born prior to the feed ban. It was at least eight-plus years of age, and was a beef 
animal. 

REPORTER: (off- mike) 
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the epidemiological work done. And I hope you understand we want to be very, very careful 
about that. 

REPORTER: "Why? 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Because it's important to everybody. It is. It's an important piece of 
information, and so we're going to be very, very cautious, and I hope you would understand 
that. 

"Yes? 

REPORTER: (inaudible) 

SEC. JOHANNS: "This does not change the USDA's position at all referenced to 
reopening the border with Canada. I continue to believe very, very strongly that the 
normalization of beef trade worldwide is not only something that the OIE has called for and 
provided for in terms of its standards, but in our case we are doing everything we can to work 
with Japan. And again I've said so many times, equal treatment of our trading partners I 
believe is enormously important. So I don't see that this simply does not change our position 
relative to reopening the border. We're going to continue to aggressively pursue that litigation 
to a successful result. 

"Yes, sir? 

REPORTER: "Can you talk a little bit more about (audio break) especially track down the 
sibling of the animal, track the food chain?" 

DR. CLIFFORD: "Just like the case in Washington state. We would follow the same 
protocol we did with that particular case. We would like at siblings, cohorts, animals born the 
same year. Because this is an aged animal, obviously it's less likely you're going to find many 
of those cohorts in the herd. 

"We would also look at offspring within two years of this animal, for the last two years." 

REPORTER: "Bill Thomson, Dow Jones. I just want to go back to that last question. You 
said it wasn't, it didn't appear as the same as cases classically do or normally do in England. 
But the previous case that we had, the first case, was that the case there? And would this 
suggest that they were infected in different places or different ways?" 

DR. CLIFFORD: "I don't think we can speak to the process of infectivity. It's my 
understanding the Washington state case, while I haven't discussed this with anyone with 
regards to molecular banding on the original Washington state, it was my understanding that 
molecular banding pattern is typical of what you would have found in the cases in the UK." 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Yes, ma'am?" 

REPORTER: "Mr. Secretary, would you speak a little bit about moving toward (unclear)? 
First, (unclear) this case when you're hoping to get some more specifics on the breed of the 
animal, the sex, whether or not it was slaughtered or not. And also, you spoke about the 
difference between when you came into office and the information in November. Where are 
you? What safeguards are you hoping to change there? " 

SEC. JOHANNS: "A couple of things I would mention. One in reference to your 
observation about slaughter, again it's very important to emphasize this animal because of our 
safeguards that the USD A actually put in place before I arrived, this animal did not get 
anywhere near the human food chain or the feed chain. So there really is no human health risk 
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"What we are pursuing here is I believe a better understanding of what we were dealing 
with this animal. Where do we go from here? As I mentioned and as we have mentioned in 
the information that we have put out today, I think there's always an opportunity to improve 
protocols and improve science. The IHC protocols in place relative to antibodies may make 
absolute sense two years ago. And they may not make as much sense today. And two years 
from now the protocols may be different. 

"I believe what we have to do to continue to work in this area is to continue to advance 
that and improve those protocols. How we handle the animals to avoid that confusion of five 
carcasses literally being there -- and again I emphasize that wasn't a food safety issue because 
all of the animals were kept out of the food supply -- but again how we treat the samples is a 
very, very important issue. 

"And then there is scientific research going on, and we need protocols in terms of how do 
you handle these sensitive samples-- very, very important. So from the standpoint of human 
safety, the safeguards work. These animals never got near the food supply. But I do believe 
that just in terms of how we handle this there's a real need for improvement. 

"Yes." 

REPORTER: "(off-mike) - talk a little bit about if it's so hard to find BSE, should more 
animals be tested daily? " 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Go ahead." 

DR. CLIFFORD: "The animal according to the initial report that I received was 
mentioned in that report as being a downer-- actually heavily soiled with manure." 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Then in reference to the question, again using terminology that Dr. 
Matthews shared this is now getting to a point where it's like looking for a needle in a 
haystack. BSE because of the ruminant- to -ruminant feed ban is just becoming increasingly 
rare. We've tested like I said 388,000 animals here, and this is what we come down to. 

"Our goal here with the surveillance program is to get a good notion of what the U.S. herd 
looks like and we're starting to see that picture unfold. What we are going to do is work with 
the Inspector General to make sure that we're touching the bases we need to touch, that there 
isn't a part of the country we've overlooked. 

"All of those things are things that I want to factor in, but again searching for a needling 
in a haystack is about where we're at today with BSE. It's just becoming very rare. 

"I was at the Ames Laboratory recently, and we're doing some construction of a facility 
there and I had a long discussion with the scientists about that. They said. You know we're 
just finding it hard to find cases of BSE. Ruminant-to -ruminant feed ban has made a huge 
difference worldwide, and that's why you're seeing the decrease worldwide of BSE discovery 
in animals. 

"Yes. Oh, we do have Danny Matthews. I'll take one more question." 

DR. CLIFFORD: "He won't be able to hear us. He'll just talk." 

SEC. JOHANNS: "He'll just talk. Okay. He won't be able to hear you. He'll talk. I'll go 
way back there." 

REPORTER: (off- mike) 
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DR. CLIFFORD: "As far as the case of spontaneous, that's a theory. It's one that has not 
been proven. It may or may not be correct or accurate. 

"As far as how much bad feed may be gone out there undetected, we have tested over 
388,000 samples from a high-risk population. If there was large numbers of BSE cases in the 
United States, we would have detected them. 

"The IHC test here has been used on three samples. That biorad or rapid screening test 
detected the sample. The biorad test is widely used internationally and has a high degree of 
sensitivity." 

SEC. JOHANNS: "If I might just address your question, and then I'm going to invite Dr. 
Matthews to speak. 

"We have a body of information today that even a year ago the world didn't possess. 
Secretary Veneman did not possess, the USDA did not possess. We all agree that our biorad 
rapid test is working. It's doing exactly what we wanted it to do. There isn't any disagreement 
on that. 

"And here a year later I can stand in front of people and say, this is what we've found. 
Now, those questions I think were great questions a year ago, but we have irrefutable 
scientific proof that we've done all these tests and this is really what we've come down to. 

"The science very, very clearly is on our side here. There just isn't any doubt about it, and 
that's what we try to urge people to do is focus on the science, the testing process, the removal 
of the SRMs, the ruminant- to -ruminant feed ban. 

"Those things beyond a shadow of a doubt have made a difference worldwide relative to 
BSE. And that's why the OIE now recognizes we can trade with each other. We can trade with 
Japan, we can trade with other countries in the world, and they can trade with us if they have 
the proper risk mitigation tools in place in what is becoming a really very rare situation when 
you can even find this disease. 

"With that hopefully Dr. Matthews is queued up." 

DR. MATTHEWS: "I apologize if anyone has heard some of this earlier, but I touched 
mostly on the issue of the standardization of IHC methods. There is no single commercially 
available off-the-shelf IHC method at the moment. I don't think there's any two laboratories 
for example that use identical methods. Attempts have been made to do so, but even 
variations in quality of reagents such as water can make a difference in the performance of the 
tests. 

"So we have moved away from trying to standardize the method just to make sure that the 
outcome is equivalent. 

"So what we try to do is issue a panel of reference materials to compare and contrast the 
performance of the different laboratories to make sure that they can detect all of the positives 
and they don't come up with any false positives. 

"Now as far as the Ames method is concerned, we have been able to confirm the diagnose 
made at Ames both on new sections that we have cut and stained ourselves but also on one of 
the sections that was provided to us that was produced by the experimental method. 

"I can understand why there was caution in confirming it by using an experimental method 
at the time, and I'm sure there would have been equal hesitation in this country. 
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time. I think it will be necessary to look at the process as a whole. It isn't just an issue of 
antibodies because essentially this is a bit like baking a cake. You need all of the ingredients 
blurred together to produce the finished product, and it can be compromised if there is a slight 
deficiency in one part of the process. 

"We've certainly provided our protocols to Ames to look at, and we would look to their 
information so we can identify what might have gone wrong. 

"Now as far as your surveillance is concerned, it's naturally assuring that most if not all of 
your cattle have been tested using the biorad ELISA. In particular this has been thoroughly 
road-tested now around the world and possibly the market leader. It has shown itself to be 
robust and if the biorad ELISA is actually coming up with a positive that can be repeated, then 
it's actually telling you something significant. 

"So in that sense I would agree that reconsidering the spaces of this particular sample has 
probably enhanced the outcome of your surveillance. Otherwise if you had come to the wider 
world with data on 400,000 animals that you'd tested but you still had this unresolved in the 
background, those people who have experience with the biorad ELISA would have challenged 
that interpretation and possibly accused you of suppressing that information. 

"So now you have a positive outcome actually because this piece of information will be 
very important to your epidemiologists in actually quantifying how much BSE is actually 
existing in the United States. And I'm pretty confident that it's very little indeed. 

"Inevitably just like Europe you are going to have to consider at some point whether you 
maintain this level of surveillance or you actually reduce the number of samples that you're 
collecting. 

"I think it's important to remember, and it's often forgotten, that this balance is actually 
done especially for surveillance purposes to define quantify how much BSE if any is actually 
there. It is not there as a primary consumer protection tool only in the sense that you may 
detect BSE and thereby enforce new controls. But the primary measure that protects 
consumers is the SRM rule. The second measure is the feed ban, which hopefully prevents 
cattle from becoming infected. And then some years down the line we'd make sure those cattle 
come to the food chain without ever having been exposed. 

"So I think one has to eventually realize that testing regimes will have to relax; plus, they 
are very expensive. It's not just a case of how much the test itself costs. That is only a fraction 
of the cost. You have to consider the collection, the transportation and disposal arrangements, 
all of which cost considerably more than the test itself. And at the end of the day one has to 
wonder how much money one spends on this. 

"If we can come to a point where we can learn to live with extremely low risk worldwide 
from BSE without necessarily having to find every last case that exists in any country, 
realistically that is simply not possible. 

"I think I'd better stop at that point unless there are further questions." 

SEC. JOHANNS: "No, I think that's good. All right. Any other questions? I'll get him and 
then I'll go here." 

REPORTER: (off- mike) 

SEC. JOHANNS: "It was a beef cow. I think we had mentioned that previously. Again as 
we get the background information we'll put that out there. 
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safeguards that we have in place kept the animal out of the food chain and the animal feed 
chain. 

"And I'll go right next to you." 

REPORTER: (off-mike) 

SEC. JOHANNS: "I don't believe they were all from the same herd. Or were they? 

DR. CLIFFORD: "No, sir. No. All five were not from the same herd. We have a high 
degree of confidence we know the actual herd, but we need to verify that through DNA 
testing. 

REPORTER: (off-mike) 

DR. CLIFFORD: "To my knowledge, no, because we have not verified the index herd, 
and until we do that — " 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Yes." 

REPORTER: (off-mike) "-- timetable or timeline for (unclear)?" 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Do you have any idea?" 

DR. CLIFFORD: "We're trying to do that as expeditiously as possible, and soon as we 
have that we'll be providing that for the Secretary for release." 

SEC. JOHANNS: "If I might address your question about quarantine and this and that, 
one thought I would offer here, this is a very, very dynamic industry. And we've had our feed 
ban in place now I believe eight years. 

"And animals in the United States move all across the country. They might be born in one 
state; they might be fed to a certain weight in another state. They might be fed out in another 
state and slaughtered yet in a fourth state. And that would not be an unusual situation with our 
beef industry. 

"I think some people want to take this notion that there's a herd involved, and that's going 
to answer all the questions. It doesn't answer. That's not the point here. 

"The point here is that after doing 388,000 tests we're just simply getting to the point 
where as the doctor indicated to me it's a needle-in-a-haystack endeavor. It's just so rare in 
this country that we run into BSE. 

"And that's the value of the information that I possess today as Secretary that did not exist 
a year ago. I can stand here and say, this is what we found. And I think at the USDA it's been 
a rather remarkable finding, because when it was kicked off people said, well there's bound to 
be more found, bound to be more found. 

"And they were trying to quantify will it be this many or that many. The reality is, after all 
this testing we come down to finding one animal through the enhanced surveillance-- because 
I believe the Washington animal was under the very much smaller amount of surveillance that 
was being done. 

"Any other questions?" 

REPORTER: (off-mike) 
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know, my attitude is, for me this has been an incredible experience to get an understanding of 
what we're dealing with here. And when I have one of the world's renowned scientists tell me, 
there is so little risk here and use the terminology like "needle in a haystack," it tends to 
confirm what I've seen from our testing. 

"And his last observation you know that we spend across the world millions and millions 
and millions of dollars on this and we need to do that if you want to finish the surveillance 
program as we will, but boy there's a point at which we're just not finding BSE. It's just a 
rather remarkable phenomena. 

"One cow in this enhanced surveillance program so far out of 388,000 of the most high- 
risk population. Of the most high-risk population." 

REPORTER: (off-mike) 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Do you know?" 

DR. CLIFFORD: "As I've indicated just a few moments ago, we're working as quickly as 
we can. It requires us to draw samples on animals and run the samples for DNA testing. As 
soon as we have those results we'll provide them." 

SEC. JOHANNS: "Okay. Thank you everybody." 



